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AfiSfBACT - 

Acknoirledge'd rape victims are women who have 
experienced forced sexual intercourse and view their experience as 
rape* unacknowledged rape 'victfms have suffered the same experience 
but do not view it as rape* Acknowledged (N-39) and unackaowledged" 
(N^29) rape victims completed a sexual experiences, interview apd a 
rape attitude iurvey to determine if differences exist in the rape 
belief systems of the two groups, and to identify ^factors involved in 
the rapf labelling procese* Unacknowledged victims' were more likaly 
than acknowledged victims to have known the man, to have been 
involved in a romantic relationship^ and t^ have experienced greater 
prior and immediate sexual intimacy^ Unacknowledged victims also " 
^received fewer threats of bodily harm, experienced less offender 
violence, and had less severe emotional reactions to their 
experience- Unacknowledged victims characterized tne man involved 
more positively and were less offended by his behavior than the 
acknowledged victims. There were no differences in attitudea between 
the^^two groups* Findings suggest that there are important situattonal 
differences between the experiences of acknowledged and 
unacknowledged rape victims^ but few, if any, internal differencas 
between the women, <Author/NRB) ^ 
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•■ problem' ■ '^.v. = ^' ^ • . ^ ^ / . 

•v;> ;j ■ V .• . ■ ■ ■ . ■■ ■ . 

. ' women; who are rape victim be conceptu^ized as being 

.:^4pmp©Se'a^ of two subgroups. "Acknowledged" rape victims are 

'^l women who have experienced forced sexual intercourse and view 
sJm - :'. ^- ■ • = • ^ ^ . 

= ^heir eKp^rvience as ^ape. "UnackngwledgedV rape victims are 

wbmen whq /have .suffered the same experience — forced sexual i 

intercourse r-" but who for vario/^s reasons do not .c^pcepfeualize 

their experience as rape.^ Failure tp view their victimisation 

as rapp re^iders the unafcknpwiedged rape victim,' in victimology^ 

terminology/ a "safe ; victim* A safe victim is one who is 

- . -• ^ - - ■' . ^ _ % _ ' ^ 

unlikely to implicate the man who raped her to police, ac-^ - 

guaintances, or family. "An unajcknowledged rape .victim is also 

unlikely to utilize cpnmunity rape resources that may be 

critical of her understanding and assimilation of the exr 

perlence * , « / v - 

Weis and Borg^ (1973)rhave labeled as "victimization" 

the process through which a . woman, should she ever encounter 

^sexual ^.ggression, is prepared to be a "safe viciim." Vic- 

Ltimization inyplves ^"the societal processes that before, during, 

and after the event simultaneously refider the victim' defenseless 



and even responsible for it. Victimization includes the prep-" 
aration of the victim for the crime., his or her experiences 
during the crime and the treatment or responses he or she will 
encounter as part of the aftermath. If these processes of ^-4 ' 

£S ' . L , ^ . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Vjictimization are succe'^sful with regard to rape, the raged ; 
woman is ,a 'legitimate' or 'safe' victim who will not be 
dangerous to th^ rapist" (Weis & Borges, 1973, "p, 72), ' y 

- Several writers (e*g* Brownmiller, 1975; Medea & Thompson,': 
;1974; Sohwendinger & Schwendinger , 1974i Butt, 198Q) have 



stigfested ttet rape could be fostered and maintalnedi in 

; l^ericah: "soaiety by a culturally transirilttad belief gtrueture 

supportive of rape that consigts^of myths about r&pa^ attitudes 

toward violence, attitudes toward male and female roies^ etc* 

Acceptance of a rape- supportive belief system, has been 'pos^' 

tulated by Weis and Borges (1973) t6 affect the behavior of 

both. m^h find women*^ During an aggressive sexual vencounter 

acceptance. of^;a rape supportive belief system ky a woman could 

foster misperapption of the experience (e * g*> a, "nice girl" 

would not be in this situation; I am responsible for un-- 

leashing this man's uncontrollable sex drive; this couldn't 

be rape because I know this man,; he ' s not a ^dark alley ^ i 

stranger)* If two groups of women had a similar sexual 

assault experience^ differences in the degree of acceptance ' 

of a^ape supportive belief system could account for why 

some acknpwledge their experiehce as rape and some do not. 
» « ■ 

/' The present study had two goals t The^ first was to 
docjumerit the existence of "safe" or unacknowledged rape vie- 
tijnSp The second goal was to ^compare acknowledged and un- 
acknowledged victims on rape attitudinal measures and on the 
situational characteristics of the sexual assaults in an 
attempt to identify some of the f^actors that might in- 
volved in the rape "i^abelin^ process and^ to determine if the ' 
two groups of women differed in their belief system related 
to rape as vidtimization theory might suggest* 

Subjects and. Procedures ^ . ^ j 

Victims were chqsen based on thffir responses to a Sexual 
Experiences Survey (Koss & Oros, 1978) administe''red in a randdrrt 



I sampling of blasses (see Figjjra. 1) . The'.siarvey consisted of' 
a series of gelf-report , questions regarding the woman's ex- ' 
p^rience With varioiaa degrees of sexual aggression.. Stibjects 
for this study .ail responded "yes" to one or more of the ^ 

following quest: ions: " ' ■ . . », 

' ' f A ■ ' " \ . ; ., ■ • ' ■■ '■< • 

—Have you ever had sexual intercourse with a man 
" when you didn;?t want to because he threatened to 

use phyajcal fbr^ (twisting your arm, holding you 
down, etc. ) if you did not cooperate? 

—Have yt>u ever had sexual intercourse with a man 

when you didn't want to be'cau^e he used some ' 

degree of physical fprca (twisting your ; arm, ^ 

holding you down, etc,)? : 

.. ^ ■ ■- % ' 

;-^Have you ever been in a situation where a man. ^ 

obtained sexual acts with you such as anal or 

* , , oral intercourse when you didn't want to by V 

using threats or physical force (twisting your ^ 

arm, holding you down, etc*)? , 

In addition, all subjects were asked for consent to be con 
' tacted further for ran interview. Overall, 2016 surveys were 
adrainistered and 2 36/ women who met the criteria for high victim 
status were identified . Of ^ these , 68 were interviewed, pro- 
yiding the situational and attitudinal data required for the 
study. These were divided into acknowledged and unacknowledged 
groups, by theijr responses t^u^he following queslion: 

"--Have you ever been raped?' 



6% subjects who. responded to bne of the survey questions 
c^in^ that they had had an experience which, would rnee 
1^1 definition of rapei 39 also responded "yes" that : they -^^^.^^v 
a tJe^n raped. They were Imbeled "acknowledged" rape victims 
while the ^29 victims who responded "no" they had not been raped. - 
w;ere^ labeled "unacknowledged" rape victims* 

,A1I these sublects were contacted and scheduled for a ; 
priyate 1^ hour interv'ieW with a female masters level clinical 
j>sycholO|i&t. During this inters 39 item "Sexual Experiences 

Interview" covering the situational characteristics of th^* seKual 
assault ,{e.g* f how well the woman knew the man^ their rela'tion^V . 
ship, What happened, where, etc, were answered in either a nine 
pointf Likert scale or a yes--no format) was administered alortg 
with a 77 item factor analytically constructed "Attitude Survey" 
designed to assess the degree to which a woman agreed with six 
attitude clusters that could be considered, part of a rape sup-- 
portiVp. beiief "system. The item? -of the attitude survey were 
found to cluster into five groups from a factor analysis per-- 
formed slb part of another, study (Leonard, Oros & Koss, 1980)- 
The siK-th factor on which the women's responses were scored 
was the Attitude^- Toward Women Scale (Spence & Helmreich, 1972). 
The six attitudinal factors on which the women's data were 
scored were (a higher score woulq reflect mote agreement with 
^the ^factor in direction stated) ^ . ' ' 

^1) ' accaBt^be pf sexual aggression as abnormal^, 
^ 2) viiberal view of female seKuality, _ . 
3) acceptance of rape^myths, . , / 

- 4) relationships \as non-gaoie playing, 
^ , 5)' acceptance of aggression as normal, 
J; ' 6) liberaX a t^itade toward women. 



^ Rfe suits . ' ) 

The results of the interview, can. beat be' conceptualized, ^ 

in two basic components — factors related to the s.ituation' 

. ' ♦ • • ' ■ • . ^- V • ' ' • ' 

and fadtori related to the victim. The attfitudinal data will 

■ ' ;•; . ''. '^ ^ ^ ' ? . ■ : ' , . ■ 

-=»be repDrted underl factors rel^ej^ to the victirn. The factors • 
related ,tp the situation will be further organized according \' 
to these main ^condeptual capegoriesi the lev^ of acquaintance 
of the victim and assailarit , " thiiuse of forcefby the assailant " 
with/subsequ'ent reactions' by th& victim., knd /characteristics 
of the assailant, pa^, f rom questionnaire items related -to 
these categories will be presented. . 

* Factors Related to the Situation - 
Level of ^Acquaintance I The data revealed a trendJor un- - 
acknowledged victims^ to- be better acquainted with the man 
involved in" the incident ^ (F( 1 ,52 L ^ 3.63, £^<,07, A,^ 5,12^ ^ 
U 6,31), and- all unacknowledged victims reported 
the iman, while only 59% of the acknowledged victims knew thfe 
man (X^ = 13.36, df = 1/ £<.00a4). In d^acribin^their relation 
ship to the man, ^ more unacknowledged ^v reported that-he / 

was romantically involved with them (X^ i 17.8, df = 7, p < .02, 
A - 30*8%, U = 75,8%) than aaknowledged victims. . Unacknowledged 
v^tims also reported having consented to more s^exuar intimacy 
prior to the incident; (F(i,6.6) =''26..67, £ <:0001, A = 1.62, 

3*38) and on the occasion of . the .incident (F(l,66) ^ 54,7, 
p,<,0001, A =1,36,U =3.17) than the acknowledged victims. 
Thus, 'there appeared to be major differences in the level of 
acquaintance between acknowledged and unacknowledged victims 
and their of f enders^ij' 



Use of Forcei There w^s a, trend for ackrtowledged victims to ] 
report more verbal prassurer such as threats (X^ ^ 3.21, df ^ 1^ 
£<,07^ A^ 87t yes, 65.5%) than the unacknowledged victims, 

and there were more threats _o,f bodily harm rfepdr%ed by . the< ■ • 
acknowledged victims, (X^ 16.48, df - 1, p< .0001, A = 17% yes, 
U - 81). * ■There were aiso 'difCerenees .in typ^ of ^priyeic^l 4orqe 

used, with acknowledged victims reporting^ having been iiit or ; 

■ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ 2 ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ■ ■ .- ' " 

beaten more (X ^ 7.65, df ^1, £ <\ 006 , A = 34 . 2% yes , U = 

,3,4%) and the assailant as having shown a weapon more often 
(x2 - 6.03, df = 1, £<.02, A = 23.7% yes, U = 0%) than "the 
unacknowledged victims. The acknowledged victims also reported, 
a trend to have eKperienced choking more than: the unaqknowledged 
victims (X" = 3.28, df =^ lV£V< .08, A = 15.8% yes, U ^ 0%) . ' Over 
all, the acknowledged victims rated the man as more violent (F 
(1,66) =39,0, p ^;0g05, A ^ 7,36, U ^ 5f83) than did un- ! 
acknowledged victims. . ^ ' 

The use of greater force by the acknowledged victims' 

.assailant is also reflected in their reactions ,Y in which more 

acknowledged victims cried (X^ = 9.55, df ^ 1, ''p <.003, A = 33.3% 

-. ' - ^ " 

yes, U = 01) and 'screamed (X^ = 3..99, df = 1, p<.05, k ^ 18.4% 

- , / J' - 

yes, tJ'- 0%) than unacl^nowledged victims. Acknowledged victims 
reported making it more clear that they did not desire intern- 
course (f;U,66) = 13,29, p <.05, A = 8.31, U ^ 7.41) and were / 
mbre offended by theiman's behavior {F(l,66) =8.59^ p<.02,.A = 
8*. 62, u - 7, 89) than the unacknowledged victims. Acknowledged 
victims also reported more severe and negative emotional re^ 
actions and adjustment than the unacknowledged victims. The 
acknowledged victims reported, at the time of the incident, 

■ • , ( • 



more fear (F (1,55) = 53 r p < . 0004 , A = 8.05, U 6 . 24) , help- 

lessneg's (P(l,6'5) = ZsU, d <.Q02,' A = S.ai/'ti = 6.^#7), .shock 

; (FUf65) * 5.49, £<.03, A = 8 . 08 , 'tJ 6 . 86 unha^pineSi (F ■ 

(,1,65^ = 4.13, £<.05, A = 8.47„ W= 7. 9), 'and anxietiy (l{l,6f5) * 

= 33.3, ,p < .02, A = 7.43, U = 6.1) than the unacknowledged : v 

■ ' : " ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . " :. : 

victims. There were alsoHrends for the acknowledged victims 

tq feel less guilt JF (1, ij) - 3 . 39 , £ < . 08 , A, ^ 5 . 08 , ^ .6 . 38^ 

and responsibility C^(l,65),\= 2.8, £<.10, A = 3.97,.U = 4.97) 

and more %atred toward' the. man (F(l,65) = 3 . 65 £ < . 07 , A = 

7.29,. U = 6.03) than the unacknowledged victims. When reflecting 

■ : ■ ' : ' ■ ' . , ■ ^ ^ : ^ . ' • - . ^ ■ ; • ■ 

on the incident at the time of fthe^, interview, the acknowledged ' 

victims continued to feel more shock (F{1,B6) =4.29, p<.05, 

A = 3.36, U =' 4.0) , disgust (F{1,66) = 6.18, £<,02,, A, = 6.38, ' • 

tJ - 4,79), and hatred .toward the man (F ( 1 , 66 ) = 9 . 8 , £<,003v 

A = 6.03/ U 3.62) than the unacknowledged victims.' There 

were also trends for the acknowledged victims to feel more 

helpless (F(l,66) = 3.04, £<.Q9, A - 4. 18, U = 3.07) and^ 

angry toward *the man {F(l,6'6| = 3 . 37 , . 08 , A = 6.72, U = ' 

5,45), and less responsible (F 01 , 66) = 3 . 41 /£< .07 , A - 2.^7, 

U^>3.97) than unacknowledged va^ctims. Overall, acknowledged 

victims reported more of a , negative effect of the "incidence on 

their emotional adjustment. (F(l,65) - 4.35, p <,05, A -^3.46, 

U " 4; 41) than did unacknowledged victims , Thus, acknowledged 

victims appeared to have experienced more force directed , against 

them, with, a greater subsequent negative "emotio^ial reaction than 

did unacknowledged victims^ 

Characteristics of • the Assailanti .Unapknowledged victims rated 
the man as having experienced more guilt (F(1,6S) ^ 3,82, £ < 



.06, A - 1.92m U •« 2.9-7) than the acknowledged victims. Un- 
. acknowledged victim's, also desoribed the man as better looking 
, : . (F(l,63) - 11.09, £<. 002, A = 4.69, ,JJ - -6 . 62) , more gentla ' 

. . (Fa,65h= 5,95, £ <.02, A = 4.92, U = ^14) , more athletic 

(£(1,64^ ^= 6.53, ,£ < .02, A ^,'4.73,. U = 6.28) , more sexi^ (F(-l,64) 
• _ - = 1]:.74, ;£<.002, A = 3.38,. U« 5 . 45 ) , more emotionallif strong; 

(£U,63) - ];2.35,;£<.0009, A = 3.28, U = 5 . 28j , afed' more under- 
sttanding (F(l,65) =. 5.75, £<.b2, A = 2.32, U = 3.34) than the 
acknowledged- victims. There were g-lso trends' for the un- 

acknowledged victims to rate the 'man as more suggestible^ 
(F(l,64) =V3.47, p <.07, A = 4.68,\U = 5.79) , more cultured 
(F(l,65) = 2.94,'£ <,l^Gy a = 2.68, ,'U = 3.66), more tactful . 
. (F(l,65) = 3.26, p < .08, A> 2.97,'u = 3 . 93) , .mor^ easily hurt 
(F(l,64) =3.9^, p <.06, A = 2.7, U = 3.79), and less forceful 
^ (P(l,65) = 3.04, p<.09, A = 7.47, U = 6.62) than the acknowl- ' 
. .edged' victims. Unacknowledged victims were generally more 
.positive in their ratings of the men involved in the incident 

~ than the acknowledged victims, 

■ * N / 

^Factors Rel#tea to the Victim 
Resistance and Attitude Acknowledged and unacknowledged 
viatlms reported no difference in their levels of resistance, 
both rated thems(.^i\/es moderately resistive. in addition, 
there, were no differences between the two groups on the six 
factors of the attitudinal measure. 

These data suggest that there appears to be little, if 
' any, dif f erences ^etween the women involved in^these rape 
situations in termi of their acceptance of attitudes supportive 
of rape. The women's labeling their situations as rape did 

ERIC • • ' i,j . 



not appear to be made because of,, internal' differences (at least 
as measured in this study) , but rather becauie of aspects of the 
situation r such as their ralationship, to the man and the amount 
^ of force he used. * ^ ' 3? 

CQnclueions and Implications 

The findings indicate that there ) definitely are differences 
In the situational characteristics of the sexual assaults ex- 
perienced by a group of .women who donceptualize themselves as 
rape victims compared to women who have had similar experiences 
but do not consider themserves rape victims. The findings do 
not suggest that th*e overall nature-of the sexual assaults 
experienced by the two groups of women differed greatly" except 
in several critical 'areas . Thus, victims were not found to 
differ in their age at the time, in whether alcohol or other 
drugs were used, where' the experience took place, or>in how 
.strongly they' resisted. However, they did differ in the degree 
of violence they experienced, in whether threats or actual force 
were use^,;in the degree and type of acquaintance, in the amount 
of prior and immediate intimacy, and in the emotional reactions 
and adjustment to their experience. They also differed in their 
ratings of the male involved. The portrait that emerged of the 
rape experienced by women who later became "safe" unacknowledged 
victims is that it involved a man and woman who were romantically 
involved, .who had shared moderate degrees of sexual intimacy ' 
prior to and on the occasion of the assault, and an offender 
who used a moderate amount of force. 

The questionnaire used to tap 'acceptance of rape supportive' 
beliefs by the two groups of victims revealed no* significant 



differences'. Therefore^ the findings seem to sug^eifet that there 

are important situablonal differences between tjifi jfeiipiriences . 
of acknowledged and unacknowledged rape victims V pnt ^ few. if 
any, internal differences in the women. " UV • • • . ; • 

The situationai differences found could b^^^Md as 
consistent with a/^ictlmization mp0,el in tha ttould 
serve as factors a wonian .might use to "excuse^" the behavior 
of the offender.^ Thus, the 'unackhowledged Victim could reason 
th-at her experience could not have been ^a^ since 'she waa^-'"''^ 
acquainted with the offender and had experienced g^-i'o^ sexukl 
intimacy with him, and he really only uffed mpderate violence. ' 
However,^ any woman may be as vu^nexatop to these attributional , 
biases, as there were no attitudinal differences, among the. two 
groups of women. What we have found are similar women ex-. ' - / 
periencing qualitat^/^iy differeht rape situations who use '^^^"^^ 
factors such 'as acquaintance and force/fo label^ their experiences 
as rape or not. All women who share these attributdonai biases 
may then be, future "safe'' victims if they make determinations 
of rape on such factors rather thaif the - simple fact of whether 
a man obtained sex 'from them forcibly, 

The major contribution* of this study-has been the develop- 
,ment of a strategy to identify women who have experie,nced sexual 
"assault but who do not conceptualize themselves as rape victims 
and who 4^ therefore,' are unlikely to have been included in previous 
studies^, of rape victims that have utilized crisis center or police 
data to recruit; victims. Thus, the study has broadened the base 
on which knowledge about rape rests. It- has shed light on ' 
'specifics of the situations women ha^e experienced, on the 



diffe'rencefe between tHese situations that some womeni^have labeled' 
rape and others have not^ and on the internal differences between 
tKese women* It may be fry^tful for future research efforts to 

X 

explore both the pharacteristics of the males involved in these 
different situations' (those who use force vs. threats, etc) 
and to make a more thorough examination of the attitudes^ 
beliefs, and behavioral atyles of the women to determine' if 
t he t e el I c d i r r e i tj 1 1 ce a ^luun y t fit^ lUe u w i woiut- n vv h i u i i wu u 1 d add 
f u r t h e r c 1 a r i f i a a t i o n o f the p i u L i e iiu 
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FIGURE 1 
Women's Sexual Experiences Survey 



Directions: Have you (ever had any of the following experience^? Please circle the appropriate 
response, yes or no» to each item. 

NOTE: For purposes of this research sexual intercourse is defined as penetration, no matter how 
slight, of the woman by the man. Ejaculation is not required. Whenever you see the words sexual 
iniercourse, ph'MQ use this definition. 

L Had sexual nitercoun^e with a man when yuu both wanted to? J Yes No 

2. Had a man misintcrprt:! the level of sexual iiUmiacy you desired? 2 Yes No 

3= Been in a situat^^ where a man beganie so sexually aroused t!iai yuu 
felt it WLLS useles^4u stop him even thougli you did not want tu have 
sexual intercuurse'^ ^ X^^ 

4 Had sexual InUlwuUlsc wlLh a luaii ^m^h LluAigli yuu dhlu I ^anl lu 

bcedube he Uuuatciiud lu gnd yuui icialiun^hip otherwise? ■ . 4 \ Nu 



3 Had sexual InlCit-uUist wllii a niali Vih*.ii ) didn I iv.ail) w.^nl 

because you felt pressuii.d by ni;^ cooiinual mguni^nts? 



saying things he didirt really nietin? t> ^ N*-^ 

/ been in i\ siliiaiiuh ^luiL a iii^m u,?, a ^..ni. a.^,^. i ..i (.'i 

{twisting ^oui dini holdlii^ yuu duwii i:t^ ) tu iwai c yuu ^:iig..gc in 
klsMng Oi peltliii^ wl,,.ii you diduH Wdut i.?; ' * 

O bcLU Ui ii aUuaU 'ii wh^it a lii..!. u....d ..w,,.. J ^ . . t i iL^.h..! 1 , ■ . 

(twisung your ami, noldin^ ^ ou dwwn, ic ) t.j lr> I ^ I you li, tiavc 

'iCXU^ ilittji^uiji^^c svlih hnu when yuu dldii l waril {\. l)ul tui Vaik>U5 
icaA*.>n:7 iiilcrwuuiSL did .sul t). lui? 

li, , ,i ill .1 .ii>. iU , . is . i .^..^i ■ i . . ^ . i 

you villi >uu did./t ^va t lu 1 (h. t /U.l ... ul pii .vw... 
(ivV!,,lU|i > MU i.iin UviKlliii* ) fKi u ^ < tU < it JM^.i uidii i ^.v^iipeuu; biit 
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